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CHKYSOSTOM

CHRONOLOGY, kro nol'o ji, the science
which, treats of time, and has for its object
the arrangement and exhibition of historical
events in order of time, and the ascertaining
of the intervals between them. Its basis is
necessarily the method of measuring- or com-
puting time by regular divisions or periods,
according to the revolutions of the earth or
moon. The motions of these bodies produce
the natural division of time into years,
months and days.

As there can be no exact computation of
time or placing of events without a fixed
point from which to start, dates are fixed
from an arbitrary point, or epoch, which
forms the beginning of an era. Thus, the
epoch almost universally in use to-day, as the
point from which all events are dated, is the
birth of Christ. The letters B. C. and A. D.
(Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord) are
used to designate respectively dates before
and after the birth of Christ. Among the
Greeks time was reckoned by Olympiads, the
four-year intervals between successive games,
and the beginning of their era was approxi-
mately 776 B. c. The Romans calculated from
the time of the founding of Rome, 753 B. a,
and the Mohammedans from the flight of
Mohammed (see HEGIRA).

CHRONUS, also spelled Cronus, in my-
thology was the wife of Khea, and father of
Demeter, Hades, Hestia, Hera, and Poseidon,
whom he swallowed at birth. When Zeus was
born, Rhea saved him by a subterfuge.

CHRONOMETER, kro nom'e ter, an in-
strument for measuring time, the name not
applied, however, to the ordinary watch or
clock. It is a portable timepiece, intended to
mark time with great accuracy, and made to
beat at half-second intervals. Chronometers
are used in astronomical observations and in
determining longitudes at sea.

CHRYSALIS, kris'alis, an intermediate
form which butterflies assume after they
cease to be larvae and before they reach
their winged, or perfect, state. While in the
chrysalid state, the animal is resting in
apparent insensibility, entirely without food,
though it continues to breathe. The chrysalis
in most cases is protected from observation
by its color, which closely resembles the ob-
ject to which it is attached. In the case of
moths the larva weaves around itself a co-
coon, in which the change to the pupa stage
takes place. See BUTTERFLY.

CHRYSANTHEMUM, kris an'the mum^ a

group of plants resembling the asters, com-
prising herbs and shrubs, and bearing large
heads of flowers on the ends of the stems or
branches. Two species are common weeds in
Great Britain: the ox-eye daisy, a meadow
plant with white ray flowers, and the corn
marigold, a weed with golden-yellow ray
flowers. The former is now very common in
the United States and Canada. The gorgeous
chrysanthemums of the gardens are varieties
of Chinese and Japanese plants. These are
extensively cultivated in the hot-houses of
most countries and are remarkable for the
great variety of form and the brilliancy of
color which they show during the period of
their autumn blooming. The chrysanthemum
is the national flower of Japan, and the open
variety with sixteen ray flowers is the im-
perial emblem.

OHRYSOBERYL, kris'o ber il, a variety of
beryl that occurs in six-sided crystals which
are sometimes compressed. It contains con-
siderable alumina, has a glassy luster and is
of various shades of green. Occasional spec-
imens appear red when held between the eye
and the light. One variety forms the gem
called cat's-eyey and other varieties suitable
for gems are occasionally found, but most
specimens are of inferior quality. Chryso-
beryl was known to the ancients as oriental
topaz and oriental chrysolite. It is found in
Ceylon, the Ural Mountains and Brazil, and
in the United States at Haddam, Conn,, and
at various localities in Maine.

CHRYSOLITE, kris'o lite, a mineral com-
posed of silica, magnesium and iron. Its pre-
vailing1 color is some shade of green. It is
harder than glass, but is less hard than
quartz; it is often transparent, sometimes
only translucent. Very fine specimens are
found in Egypt and Brazil, and it occurs in
large quantities in North Carolina. Gem
varieties are known as olivin and peridot,

CHRYSOPRASE, kris'o praze, a stone
found in small quantities in Germany and
some parts of America, formerly much
prized as a gem. It is apple-green in color,
but under the influence of heat it loses its
brilliance and is therefore not much used.
It is mentioned in the Bible, and was prob-
ably known to the ancients.

CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN (about 345-407), a
Syrian and one of the early Christian fathers.
His zeal led him to assail worldliness so stren-
uously in Constantinople that banishment fol-
lowed, pn the way to which he died.